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SAC AND FOX TRAIL 



By J. F. Steward. 

On the tracing of Thevenot's map, a sketch of which is 
here presented, purporting, in part at least, to show the 
route taken by Louis Joliet, sent by the Governor of New 
France, to definitely locate the Mississippi river, is found 
a dotted line paralleliug the Fox Pliver of Wisconsin and 
the Wisconsin river to its mouth, and along it the legend, 
''Chemin de Tallee;" aad from, the Mississippi river east- 
ward is the legend '^Chemin du retour;'' the two legends 
meaning, in plain English, route of going, and route of 
returning. 




Thevenot's map of 1681. 

In descending the Mississippi in 1673, Joliet and his 
chosen priest companion, JameSi Marquette, finding a 
path leading westward from a point possibly as far down 
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as the Des Moines Eapids, followed it some distance to 
a Adllage of the Illinois tribe. It seems clear to the writer 
that the path must have been a trans-mississippi extension 
of the trail through our State from east to west. The 
early thoughts of past and future importance of a great 
aboriginal thoroughfare have died hard, as on maps as 
late as 1822 it is represented. Thevenot's map shows 
neither of the routes beyond the Mississippi river, but we 
have ample records that inter-tribal trade, followed by 
that of the French as far as the Missouri river, had long 
been known. The routes of Thevenot's map and that of 
the map of Homan, 1687, were followed by the early 
traders, Nicolet, Eadison, Grosillier and, possibly as 
stated by Governor F'rontenac, some of the commercially- 
inclined Jesuit 'Fathers. It seems likely that the trails 
were known very long before 1673. Homan 's map of 
1687 shows what I have thought the most northerly route 




Tmitoui. ou. f^fliB^ 

Roman's map of 1687. 

across our State. Of the maps in my possession Homan 's 
is first to show the trail that followed the Rock river for 
a distance and then struck off southeastwardly. It has 
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been thought that that cartographer derived his informa- 
tion from Hennepin, as represented by Breese in his 
^*Eariy History of Illinois/' This may well be doubted, 
as Hennepin, on his own map, shows none of the trails, 
as quite likely he would have done had he known of them. 
Midiael Acou, a trader (accompanied by the priest, Hen- 
nepin), sent up the Mississippi by La SaJle, seems more 
likely to have given the information, or perhaps still 
earlier traders did so. On an Italian map of 1740 (author 
not known), following, in many details La Hontan's map 
of 1705, it is also well known, and still more correctly 
shown by De Lisle, 1722. On PownaU's great map of 
1794 a trail is shown extending from a point just below 
the mouth of the Wisconsin river southwestwardly to a 
village of the Ajouez (evidently of the Iowa tribe), on 
the Missouri river, passing Maha (quite likely a village 
of one of the Siouxan tribes). Along PownalPs dotted 
line are the words, ** French Route to the Western In- 
dians.'* The maker of this map evidently acquired his 
information from the earlier maps and the accounts of 
the early travelers. John Thompson, on his map of 1817, 
shows the **path'* to the west, his errors in latitude fol- 
lowing those of earlier map makers. On two of Carey 
and Lea's maps of 1822, is shown a straight line, marked 
** Proposed National Road,'' extending southeastwardly 
from near the lead mines, crossing Rock river near its 
great bend ("Grand Detour"), thence passing just below 
the head of Lake Michigan and onward to Wheeling, Va. 
This line for many miles seems to follow the general 
course of the Kishwaukee trail to its junction with the 
great Sac and Fox trail (the most northern, if there were 
two), into which it may have merged and crossed Fox 
river not far from the site of the Miami town of Mara- 
mech, of Franquelin's map of 1684. The proposed 
National Road shown on Carey and Lea's map seems to 
follow very closely the general route taken by Long from 
Wheeling in 1805. As the Indians sought the easiest 
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routes Long may have followed their trails. The eastern 
termination of the **path^* leading from the Missouri 
river, as shown on various maps, differs in position; some 
reach the Mississippi near the mouth of the Wisconsin, 
while others meet the great river near the mouth of Rock 
river. Still others seem to have led to the Mississippi 
at the crossing near the Des Moines rapids. The traders 
may have followed either of the two routes beyond the 
Mississippi, or both as weU as either, or both of two 
routes through our State. There also was, no doubt, a 
path running westward from the rapids of the Mississippi 
near the mouth of Eock river, and, from the fact that on 
most of the maps at hand, showing the **path,^* the last 
named river is not laid down, it seems dear that the 
early cartographers confused the two rivers or considered 
the Wisconsin and the latter to be one and the same. 

The traders, it seems quite likely, more often took the 
most northerly route across the State, sometimes stem- 
ming the current of Bock river to the great bend, thence 
following the Kishwaukee trail, which still scars Mara- 
mech Hill, and thence on to the lakes. 

Black Hawk, for years the leader of the British band 
of Sacs, led his people over the trail and onward to 
Maiden, Canada, there to receive annuities from the 
** British father^' for their fidelity to the Crown. 

Blanchard shows the Sac and Fox trail too far south, 
through Kendall county, unless there were two trails. 
The **Sac and Fox** trail followed by the early settlers, 
crossed Fox river in Fox township of the county; its 
scars can be traced, in a few places, at the northeast 
comer of the last named place where it climbs the hill, 
at the old ford, and between Somonauk and Sandwich, in 
DeKalb county. 

That the French followed the route along the Wiscon- 
sin for more than a hundred years, more or less, is amply 
recorded. More than otherwise it was the carrying of 
arms to the Sioux that led to the obstruction of their trade. 
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imposed by the Foxes, whose several villages extended 
along the Wisconsin river, as far down as the lead mines 
which, for years they successfully worked. The Sioux 
were their bitter enemies. The resistance to the trade 
between the French and the Sioux, as well known, re- 
sulted in the expulsion of the tribe from the region and 
their partial extinction in 1730 on the hill ^'Rising with 
a gentle slope to the west and northwest from a little 
river, ^' Big Eock creek, its mouth near the '^Saut^' of the 
'^Pestecnoy," later the '* Riviere du Rocher." After the 
massacre of 1730 it became *^ Riviere des Renards,'' and; 
as translated by the pioneers. Fox River. 




Fragment of an old dateless French map made about 

1680. 

Taking up the matter of the trail with Mrs. Julia Mills 
Dunn, whose charming paper on Saukenuk is foimd in 
our records, she sent me the following letter with per- 
mission to make use of it; it seems to refer to the lower 
trail, perhaps that shown by Blanchard : 

*'In answer to your request for the location of the old 
* Sauk TraU' (as the Indian trail was called), leading from 
Black Hawk's town on Rock river, to Detroit, Michigan, 
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I may say I have drawn a line on the map according to 
my idea of the route as far as ** Indian Town,'* now Tis- 
kilwa, which I believe to be substantially correct, having 
passed over it at different points in all three of the 
counties through which it passes; viz.: Bock Island, 
Henry and Bureau, in the later thirties. 

** *Saukenuk,* or Black Hawk's Town, was situated 
on the north bank of Rock river, where the village of 
Scar now stands, at the foot of the bluff, upon the top of 
which his people had buried their dead for many gener- 
ations, and about a half mile west of the famous peak on 
the bluff known as * Black Hawk's Watch Tower.' It 
stood opposite to the head of *Big Island,' a large island 
extending to the Mississippi (three miles) and forming 
what may be called the Delta of B^ock River. 

** Above *Big| Island' is Vandruff's Island, an oval 
shaped island aJx)*ut a mile in length and a little less than 
half a mile in breadth, and so situated that three bridges 
are required at the present time to cross from the north 
to the south bank of the river, the R. I. & P. R. R. passing 
over the lower end of Vandruff's and the upper end of 
Big Island. 

** There can be but little doubt that these islands were 
also occupied, more or less, by the Indians with their 
wigwams and their tepees and their play-grounds. Here 
had been a great center of Indian life and population; 
here had been a great crossing for the Indian from time 
immemorial; and here has been sl great crossing for the 
white people since displacing him. 

**By way of explanation, I may say that some histories 
place the site of Black Hawk's town at the mouth of Rock 
river ; but the fact was, and is, as I have stated, though 
his corn-fields extended along the foot of the bluffs on 
the Mississippi side for a distance of three miles in the 
direction of the present city of Rock Island; the old corn- 
hills, of which some remain to this day, as they were left 
by the * squaws,' except that they are now entirely sodded 
over with blue grass. 
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** Starting, then, from a point on the south bank of 
Bock river, T^here the town of Milan now is, the *01d 
Sauk Trail* passed in a southeasterly direction across the 
bottom to and up the bluff somewhat south of the track 
of the E. I. & P. B. B. on its way to Ooal Valley Station, 
and passing that station, still to the south, strikes the 
railroad near Crampton Station, just over the line of 
Henry county, in Western township. The trail crossed 
Mr- Crampton 's farm on section 8 of that township 
(called the * Sunny HilP farm), and passinjg Orion 
slightly to the north struck the railroad again very near 
the Osco Station in the township of the same name, and 
passing into Munson township at about section 30, cross- 
ing that township into Cornwall at section 31, crossing 
that township and possibly cutting off from Bums town- 
ship a small wedge and touching Kervanac township at 
section 6, very nearly on the line between that township 
and the township of Ananon in Henry county, and passing 
into Bureau county near the northwest corner of Neponset 
township, crossing the C. B. & Q| track not far from 
Neponset Station, and so on through the townships of 
Neponset, Macon and Indiantown on a line almost due 
east to the * Indian Town^ or village where Tiskilwa now 
stands. This point is as far as I agreed to locate this 
* Indian path.' (as it is called in an old map published in 
the forties), but I have a theory or idea of its location, 
which I will proceed to give you after a single remark 
about the line so far. This trail strikes out from Milan 
to the high lands or divide between Green river and the 
swampy lands at the head-waters of that river and the 
head-waters of the Edwards river, both running across 
Henry county. The trail follows this * divide' as near as 
may be. They almost always do that ; or if they follow 
streams, they take the high land on one side or the other 
and avoid the low lands or 'bottoms' as the case may be. 

*' As to the extension of the trail to the east of Tiskilwa, 
my idea is that it bears northerly to near where Princeton 
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now is, and perhaps to Dover (as the people of Dover 
have saved up a small section of an Indian trail in their 
cemetery which they think is this one), and striking over 
to the high lands on the north side of the IDinois river 
to an Indian village said to be seven miles below the 
present city of Ottawa, passing which and crossing Fox 
river, continued easterly near the line of the C. E. I. & 
P. E. E. as far east as the town of Morris on that road, 
and probably crossing the river above the mouth of the 
Eimkakee, coming in on the south side, and from that 
point running easterly, bearing to the north, almost in a 
direct line on the * divide* between the swamps of the 
Kankakee on the south and Lake Michigan on the north 
to the south bend of the St. Joseph river, where the city 
of South Bend, Indiana, now is; thence up that stream 
through the counties of St. Joseph, Branch, CMhoun, 
Jackson, Washtenaw and Wayne, in which county Detroit 
is situated. 
** Hoping you will be able to decipher this, I remain, 

Yours truly, 

(Signed!) A. M. Hubbakd.'* 

P. S. I have an old map published in 1847, in which is 
marked an old Indian path through all the counties named 
except the first and last, which I am satisfied represents 
the route of the old Sauk Trail. A. M. H. ' ' 

North of the 0. E. I. & P. E. E., a few miles west of 
Bureau Junction, appears what I believe to be a part of 
a trail, plainly visible from the train, north of the road, 
climbing the hill along a sharp ridge, corresponding 
dosely with Mrs. Hubbard ^s tracing. 

The trail should be mapped and marked by boulders 
well inscribed. Who shall do it? Will not the members 
of the State Historical Society put their heads together 
and do the work? 



